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HREE glorious months ahead . . . for re- 
laxation . . . travel . . . summer school. 
Of course to properly enjoy vacation days re- 
quires money. If you haven’t enough of your own 
. . . do as thousands of other teachers have done. 
BORROW $100 to $300 BY MAIL through our 
Special Vacation Loan Plan. 
This plan, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for 34 years is quick, businesslike and con- 
fidential. 





No Endorsers . . . No Payments 
During Vacation 


Your own signature is all that is required to get needed 
vacation money quickly and confidentially. No investi- 
gations to embarrass . . . no red tape. 

And here is another Very Important Feature of Our 
Plan—ALL PAYMENTS WAIVED DURING VA- 
CATION MONTHS. Get needed money NOW 
enjoy the use of it all summer. Then when you are work- 
ing and earning again in the fall start repaying it in 
monthly payments suited to your needs. Take all of the 
next school year if you desire. Interest is only 24%4% per 
month on unpaid balance. 

Don’t start this vacation handicapped by lack of money. 

Get FREE Folder completely explaining our Special Va- i 
cation LOAN PLAN. Fill out coupon NOW .. . 
mail it TODAY. 


a MAIL COUPON NOW * 





State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


i 
1 
1 
State 
i 
2 { Please send me FREE Folder on Teachers’ 
Finance Company “| Veestion tan Phan. 
8 ar 
ETS a cee Re MS ee 
201 Lathrop Bldg. 
1 
i 
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Kansas City Missouri 
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This new method 


teaches reading as the natural outcome of pursuing 
a well-rounded and enjoyable program of activities 


GATES AND HUBER 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


This method teaches reading by introducing children to a . 
related series of interesting and valuable activities. In Just published 


pursuing these activities the children encounter situations i : 
so arranged that the responses they make have learning MY NUMBER BOOK—F owlkes-Goff-Lynch 
First in placement, in the series PRAC- 


7 a TICAL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
Reading now taught through play! A new primer workbook for first graders. 


Through the methods and materials of the WORK-PLAY 
, : . WORKBOOK to accompany NATIONS AS 
BOOKS, the restless energy, the enthusiasms, and the play NEIGHBORS — Sinnott 


instincts of children have, for the first time, been employed . i , 
in @ unified course to achieve reading abilities. This out- Designed to aid directly the student in 
come is economically and happily achieved by the careful his study of the geography, NATIONS 
provision and co-ordination of the many factors in the AS NEIGHBORS. Follows closely the 
learning process. organization of the textbook. 

al yp Bian WORK-PLAY BOOKS REAL LIFE STORIES—SIXTH READER 

ing mes more practical, more useful —Yheises end Leonora 
2 So, ee ee HEROIC DEEDS, the Sixth Reader, com- 


reading is more closely related to child life 
pletes the well-known series, REAL 


4 LIFE STORIES. These are all stories 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY about people and animals that es had 


interesting adventures. 








2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















| RE- ADOPTED 


For Five Years’ Exclusive Basal Use 
On Monday, March 23, 1931, the 
State Board of Education of 
INDIANA 


readopted 


BRIGHAM and McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


for exclusive basal use for a period of five 
years because of the successful use of 
these geographies for the past five years. 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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ARITHMETIC NEWS 


Do you know— 

1. What publisher brought from the 
press two different arithmetic series 
in 1930? 

2. That both these series are made to 
appeal to front rank educators? 

3. That one of these series is organ- 
ized on the graded plan of instruc- 
tion, and the other on the unit 
plan? 

4. That each series has complete test- 
ing and remedial practice features 
and that no work books are 
needed ? 

Let me tell you— 

That the two series are: 

lark-Otis-Hatton: 

MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


organized on the graded plan 
grades 1 to 8 inclusive 


Washburne: 


INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC 
organized on the unit plan 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive 


Let me also tell you— 
That these arithmetics are published by 


Wor_p Book CoMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicage 
E. E. Morton, Missouri Representative 
203 N. Meramec, Clayton, Missouri 























in Satnt Louis - - - 
--- Hotel Melbourne 








ON LINDELL AT GRAND 


Headquarters with an At-Homeness 
for e Missouri Teacher ... 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 

















* 


BORROW NOW 

Pay Next Sehool Year 

in monthly instaliments 
* 


You can still do the things you want to do this 
summer, even though you haven’t the money at 
hand. Under the special Household Loan Plan 
for Teachers, cash loans can be made quickly, 
confidentially, and entirely by mail if it is not con- 
venient to visit one of the offices listed below. 

Household lends from $100 to $300. Only your 
signature is required. Your School Board is not 
notified, no assignments are taken, and no embar- 
rassing investigations are made. 


No fines 
No deductions in advance 


Household does not deduct interest in advance, or 
impose any fines or fees of any kind. You pay only 
the low rate set by Missouri law, 2/.% a month. 
You may repay in twenty months or less, and you 
..¢ Charged only on the balance due and for th 
actual time the loan is kept. If you wish, you nee 
not repay any of the principal during the summz. 
months, only the interest. 

For information without obligation, just mail 
the coupon to the nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 

4th Floor, Victor 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 

3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Wirth- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Blidg., 
31st and Troost Sts. 705 Olive Street 





@ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to one of above offices—it is understood this 
inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me 
to any expense. 
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TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
A friend you'll enjo 


manufacture and distribu- 

tion of school art materials. We 

think you will find the quality of 

>, our goods and the character of 

our service satisfactory at all 
times. 





Talens Water Color Box No. 8 HP 

TALENS WATER COLORS—both hard cakes and semi-moist—excel in 
brilliancy, are free from sediment and give off their color readily. 

TALENS CRAYONS—both wax and hard-pressed—are particularly rich in 
color pigment. They work smoothly, blend readily, and give density and 
purity of tone to the work. 

An old friend of distinction 
STIXIT PASTE, a combination of paste and glue, has been in school use 
for many, many years. It is smooth flowing, has no odor, does not stain 
the fingers—and most important of all—it sticks indefinitely. Available in 
both glass and tin containers. 
Write for your copy of the new catalog. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


E are an organization whose | 
WV efforts are devoted to the 




















We Have for Sale 
GOOD EYESIGHT 


The night that Edison turned on the current in the first 
central light and power station in the world he took a reporter 
for the New York Sun up to the second floor of his little plant 
on Pearl Street, New York. 


There he demonstrated to him the manner in which a 
fluctuating light causes the pupils of the eyes to dilate and 
contract. Educators are familiar with the fact that fluctuating 
light is responsible for the defective eyesight of many children, 
and school buildings are being designed and equipped today with 
this as one of the most important considerations. 


Kansas City Power & Light Go. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Before you adopt texts for another 
years, see these new books: 
Senior High School 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
— Barber 

PLANE GEOMETRY ' 
—Morgan, Foberg, Breckenridge 

Junior-Senior High School 

A LABORATORY ‘TEXTBOOK IN 

Civics—Hepner and Hepner 
Elementary Grades 
THE OPEN Door LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


THE NEw BOLENIUS PRIMARY 
READERS 


and 
WORKBOOKS. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 

















For Primary Grades 
THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 


and 
JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “‘The Gay 
Kitchen,” etc. 
Lavishly illustrated in color 


BOOK |! - OUTDOOR LAND - 72c¢ 

BOOK If THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE /76c 

BOOK II! - THE OUTDOOR WORLD «- 8i8c 
For Grades I, Il, and III respectively 


A SERIES PLANNED: 


To meet the usual courses of study. ... To sug- 
gest abundant and continuing activities in nature- 
study and elementary science. 


A SERIES BASED UPON 


Examination and comparison of all State courses 
of study and of many city courses of study... . 
Modern classroom methods, attractively presented. 
. .. A lively and animated approach, with numer- 
ous and beautiful illustrations—the best means of 
awakening real child-interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 




















SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 
Buy For Less! 


Save up to 50 Per Cent on Present 
List Prices. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
JEWELRY—T ROPHIES 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FLAGS 
DIPLOMAS—ENGRAVING 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Now is the time to place orders for 
fall delivery. 
Save on your purchase of athletic supplies 
Catalogs on request. 


UNITED SCHOOL PURCHASING 
SERVICE, INC. 


1221 AMBASSADOR BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Dept-HS. 




















BuREAU 
Ko WCE 





(\NCORPORATED) Senvické 


Storm Lake, Iowa Mankato, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska Emporia, Kansas 
Bloomington, Illinois Mitchell, South Dakota 


Columbia, Missouri 


Where personal service and expert 
knowledge work together. 


Wire us your vacancies. 
“We'll be right out.” 


If you wish to secure a position or pro- 
motion fill in the blank below and mail it 
to the office located in your territory. Our 
representative will call on you. We enroll 
teachers only after a personal interview. 


Teachers’ Service Bureau, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 


I am interested in your method of plac- 
ing teachers and should like to interview 
your representative. 














— 
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THE PUBLIC will never, ean never, 
pay good teachers a salary com- 
mensurate with their services. Teach- 
ers, real and vital ones, can never 
realize materially on 
their contribution to 
the wealth of our state 
and nation. They must remain poor. 
It was Pestalozzi who said he had 
chosen to live like a beggar that he 
might teach beggars to live like men. 
Such is the spirit of all great teachers. 
They are our fundamental earners— 
others collect what they have earned. 
It is, however to the credit of cer- 
tain communities that they have given 
to teachers of long service and un- 
usual ability, honor which even tran- 
scends material recompense. 

Recently Excelsior Springs paid 
beautiful tribute to Miss Sally McIver 
who for thirty-two year has con- 
tributed to the building of that com- 
munity. 

On more than one occasion Cape 
Girardeau has shown its appreciation 
of Miss May Greene who for more 
(lian a half century has kept the fires 
of high desires burning in the hearts 
of the children of that city. 

The rural community at Friedens 
in St. Charles county acknowledges 
with grateful hearts the fifty-four 
vears of life that Mr. Saeger has 
dedicated to the lives of the youth in 
the school there. 

Hannibal has, in her publie honor- 
ing of Livingstone McCartney for his 
twenty-five years as head of her 
schools, made the heart of schoolmen 
glow in the thought that there are re- 
wards for their services that tran- 


SUBSTANTIAL 
REWARDS 








scend material goods. 

In so far as we have lost this pro- 
fessional attitude of service just so 
far has our profession deteriorated 
and so far has our civilization sunk. 

AVE YOU READ Wordsworth’s 


‘‘Intimations of Immortality’’ 
recently? Have you read it at all since 
it was assigned by your teacher and 
you read it as a task? 
Heaven, show English 
teachers a better way, 
and administrators, allow them 
enough freedom from killing routine 
and clerical duties to make teaching 
possible. 

Well, let me suggest that during 
your vacation you stick a handy edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Ode”’ in your pocket and 
read and ruminate upon it ad lib. 
Such a reading may remind you of 
the truth of the Great Teacher’s words 
about becoming as a little child. It 
may impress upon you the folly of 
trying to make men and women out 
of children. It may terrorize you 
with the realization that you have 
done that very thing. But such a 
reading will renew in you the spirit 
of youth—a spirit which the world 
needs and which teachers most of all 
need. 

It may cause you to ask these ques- 
tions: Have I and the rest of us had a 
perverted and inverted idea of edu- 
cation? How can I cause to become 
fixed in my pupils the virility, the 
enthusiasm, the hope, the daring, the 
idealism which is theirs and which ean 
be the world’s only as adults become 
as little children and as children re- 
main children? 


AS A 
LITTLE CHILD 
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NOTES AND PICTURES FROM SHAW’S 
GARDEN, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


By Frances E. Boord 


shine streams down through leafy Botanical Garden to the public about 
verdure, spreading its rays over the 1860. He personally directed it until his 
tomb of one of the world’s greatest bene- death in 1899, since which time his body 
factors, while the song of birds and the’ rests amid the scenes of his labors and 


Ta MARVELOUS SPRING ss sun- Henry Shaw opened the Missouri 














Front Entrance to the Gardens. 


cheerful note of ‘‘Bob White’’ calls out pleasures. 
even if the whirr and buzz of a big city Every plant or tree in existence is said 
lies just outside the gates. to be found in the main garden or its 
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Lily Pond and Main Display House. 
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extensions. 

Mr. Shaw presented Tower Grove Park, 
with its many named trees, to the city of 
St. Louis in 1867. 

In 1925, at Gray’s Summit, an exten- 
sion of 1600 acres was bought as a nurs- 
ery or hospital for the smoke sick plants 
of Shaw’s Garden located in a busy sec- 
tion of the city. This extension has eight 





wi 

















Shaw Residence—Now the Museum. 


large green houses and the orchid col- 
lection is established here. 

In 1926 Mr. C. W. Powell, presented 
his world famous orehid collection to the 
Garden. By an arrangement with the 
Canal Zone government there has been set 
aside in Balboa a tract of land for the 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
Here the Powell collection of orchids to- 
gether with numerous acquisitions which 
are being secured from all over the world 
is maintained under the management of 
Mr. Powell. 


use 


The Shaw residence on Seventh and 
Locust has been brought to the garden 


and shelters the Shaw School of Botany. 

Its library is extensive and valuable. 
Another residence built in 1849 when 

the garden was just part of a large coun- 


try estate extending as far south as 
Carondelet, Missouri, still stands in a 


. 
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fine state of preservation and is now 
open to the public as the Shaw Museum 


with Uncle John C. Feugh, Mr. Shaw’s 
former messenger boy, a lad of some 
seventy-odd years as host. He is of 


colored Georgian blood, being the son of 
a colored father and Cherokee Indian 
mother. 

It is a great treat to hear him talk of his 
service under Mr. Shaw (and the name 
falls with tender reverence from his lips) 
embellished with tales of Old St. Louis 
and the grand parties Mr. Shaw gave at 
his country mansion and how the belles 
of that day tried to capture him but with- 
out avail. 

But it would take a very large book to 
tell all about Shaw’s Garden. 
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The Shaw Mausoleum. 
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SUPERINTENDENT LIVINGSTONE McCART.: 
NEY RETIRES 


Has Served Hannibal for Quarter of Century. 


N JUNE THIRTIETH Livingstone 
McCartney will retire from the active 
superintendency of the schools of Han- 
nibal. Early in the year he presented 
a statement to the board of education, 


ideals, and cites the worthy example of 
personal and public conduct he has set 
for the community in which he has 
worked. 

Mr. McCartney’s activities were not 


confined to the schools 





expressing the desire that 
he be not considered an 
applicant for re-election. 
On the _ thirteenth of 
March, the board formal- 
ly aecepted his resignation 
and elected E. T. Miller, 
who for thirteen years has 
served the Hannibal high 
school as principal, as Mr. 
MecCartney’s _suecessor. 

When Superintendent 
McCartney retires he will 
have rounded out forty- 
seven years of work in the 
publie schools, twenty- 
five of which will have 
been as Superintendent of 
the Hannibal system. 

He came to Hannibal 
in 1889, served three 
years as superintendent, 
was away for a number 
of years, returned in 1909 
and has been continuously 
in the position since that 
time. 


alone. As a citizen of the 
city he was prominent in 
all the affairs which had 
to do with community’s 
well-being. 
Teachers Express Appre- 
ciation 

On the twenty-ninth 
of April 150 teachers 
and school officers, active 
and retired, who had been 


associated with Mr. Me- 
Cartney in school work 
tendered him their re- 


spect and appreciation at 
a banquet. The affair was 
presided over by Princi- 
pal E. T. Miller, his sue- 
cessor-elect. As a token of 
the high honor in whieh 
the retiring superintend- 
ent is held by the teachers 
whose leader he has been 
for so many ‘years they 
presented him with a beau- 
tiful gold wateh and 
chain. The decorations, 








Board Expresses Regret 
of his loss. 

On accepting Mr. Me- 
Cartney’s resignation the board of edu- 
cation expressed by resolution its appre- 
ciation of his services to the community 
and signified their personal and official re- 
grets because of his leaving the post. 
The resolution recites the record of his 
services over a period of twenty-five 
years, praises the wonderful constructive 
ability he has given to the schools, com- 
mends his high Christian character and 





the program of musie, and 
the expressions of appre- 
ciation which characterized the event 
made it one of the most notable in the 
history of Hannibal. 

To few school men come such an ex- 
perience as has been Mr. MecOartney’s. 
Twenty-five years as the leader of edu 
cation in a community is a career not fre- 
quently attained in this country. To be 
able to do what this sincere, devoted, 
eapable public servant has done and to 
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enjoy the love and respect of those for 
whom and with whom he has worked 
represents the summit of satisfaction. 

Mr. McCartney has earned not alone 
the rest which his retirement will afford 
him. he also made himself worthy of the 
esteem in which his community holds him. 
Hannibal has wealthier men; it is likely 
that she has men of wider fame; but 
has she a man to whom she is more in- 
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debted for those fundamental services 
that make for the good life? 
Be it known that in retaining the 


services of Superintendent Livingstone 
McCartney over this period of a quarter 
of a century, Hannibal has shown a 
quality of judgment all too rare; and 
that in paying him these honors on his 
retirement she has also highly honored 
herself. 


FROM GRANDFATHER’S READER 


From McGuffey’s Eclectic Third Reader which bears on the fly-leaf the date 


The volume was presented 


1861. 


to the M. 8. T. A. by Ortena M. 


Olison, 2632 E. 29th St., Kansas City Mo. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


HAT AN EXCELLENT thing is 
«W knowledge’’, said a sharp-looking, 

bustling little man, to one who was 
much older than himself. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
an excellent thing’’, repeated he. ‘*My 
boys know more at six and seven years 
old, than I did at twelve. They can read 
all sorts of books, and talk on all sorts 


of subjects. The world is a great deal 
wiser than it used to be. Every body 
knows something of every thing now. Do 


you not think, sir, that knowledge is an 
excellent thing ?’’ 

‘“Why, sir’’, replied the old man, look- 
ing gravely, ‘‘that depends entirely upon 
the use to which it is applied. It may be 
a blessing or a curse. Knowledge is only 
an increase of power, and power may be 
a bad as well as a good thing.’’ ‘‘That is 
what I ean not understand’’, said the 
bustling little man. ‘‘How can power be 
a bad thing?’’ 

““T will tell you’’, meekly replied the 
old man; and thus he went on: ‘‘when 
the power of a horse is under restraint, 
the animal is useful in bearing burdens, 
drawing loads, and carrying his master; 
but when that power is unrestrained, the 


horse breaks his bridle, dashes to pieces 
the earriage that he draws, or throws his 
rider.’’ ‘*l see! I see!’’ said the little 
man. 

‘‘When the water of a large pond is 
properly conducted by trenches, it ren- 
ders: the fields around fertile; but when 


it bursts through its banks, it sweeps 
everything before it, and destroys the 
produce of the fields. ‘‘I see! I see!’’ 


said the little man, ‘‘I see!”’ 

‘‘When the ship is steered aright, the 
sail that she hoists enables her sooner to 
get into port; but if steered wrong, the 
more sail she carries, the further will she 
vo out of her course.’’ ‘‘I see! I see!’’ 
said the little man, ‘‘] see clearly!’’ 


‘*Well, then’’, continued the old man, 
**Tf you see these things so clearly, I hope 
you can see, too, that knowledge, to be 
a good thing, must be rightly applied. 
God’s grace in the heart will render the 
knowledge of the head a blessing; but 
Without this, it may prove to us no better 


than a curse.’’ ‘“‘T see! I see! I see!’’ 
said the little man, ‘‘I see!’’ 
—Anonymous. 
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IS THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
WORTHWHILE? 


Mrs. Albert P. Learned, President Kansas City Council of Parents and Teachers 


The aim of teachers and parents is ex- 
actly the same—to educate every child so 
that he may become the best possible citi- 
zen. The teachers try to accomplish this 
through the school curriculum and the par- 
ents through the home. In order however 
for the school to know what the home is 
doing and vice versa, there must be some 
common medium through which this knowl- 
edge may be gained; this medium is the 
parent-teacher association—an association 
composed of both teachers and parents. 

Many years ago, thirty-four to be exact, 
Mrs. Theodore Birney through whose in- 
spiration this organization was founded 
said at the first national convention : 

‘‘Every man and woman who begins 
to comprehend the sacred obligation 
due to helpless childhood and who 
longs for their harmonious develop- 
ment, possesses the attributes which 
will lead him or her to forward this de- 
velopment’’, she also said, ‘‘ Irrespec- 
tive of creed or condition, we stand 
for all parenthood, childhood, home- 
hood. In the child and in our treat- 
ment of him rests the solution of the 
problems which confront the state 
and society today.’’ 

Are not these the same objectives which 
we have before us today, and does not the 
Children’s Charter, the outgrowth of the 
White House Conference, embody these 
same ideas? 

The almost phenomenal growth of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
especially in the last twenty years proves 
beyond a doubt that its objects are worthy 
and sound, but it also challenges those whd 
are active in the work to greater efforts, so 
that mistakes may be corrected and mis- 
understandings cleared up. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago, in a talk on 
‘*Parent Teacher Help,’’ at the recent 
convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education As- 
sociation said: 

**Parent-Teacher associations often 
seem to be aimless and trivial in their 
activities. They ought to be channels 
for the dissemination of intelligence 


on educational policies. There is a 
great need for a broader understand- 
ing of educational problems becatise 
under the American system the con- 
trol of schools is in the hands of the 
publie.’’ 

It is unfortunate that such a statement 
can be made with cause about an organi- 
zation with such high ideals, but alas, it 
is too often true, although by no means 
universally so. The blame for this must 
be shouldered equally by parents ani 
teachers, and through them these faults 
may be removed so that this organization 
may reach its ultimate goal as the most 
potential new force in education. 

To begin with let us cite some of the 


faults ‘of the local organization. First 
in the list is wrong leadership. This is 


occasioned by a few ambitious people who 
seek office either for the personal satis- 
faction which they gain from _ holding 
office or because they want to use the 
office for some selfish purpose, such as 
a change in the curriculum or to propose 
the dismissal of a teacher for personal or 
other reasons. At present it is not always 
possible to avoid this unfortunate leader- 
ship, first because too few mothers realize 
the importance of using the ballot wisely, 
and second there is not always close enough 
cooperation between the principal and the 
parent-teacher president. 


No one should ever present a name for 
president of a P. T. A. without consulting 
the principal as to the attitude of that 
parent toward the school, for very often 
the principal knows a side of a parent 
which is never shown to other mothers. 
Again there is sometimes lack of available 
presidential material, because first of all 
parent-teacher people are mothers and if 
they have several children their time and 
physieal strength for outside duties is 
limited. One other thing which makes 
some of the best fitted material unavailable 
is a feeling on the part of these mothers 
that the principal is not sympathetic to- 
ward the parent-teacher association, and 
that it will take so much time and effort 
to win the sympathetic understanding of 
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the principal to the projects that should be 
undertaken in that particular association, 
that she refuses to allow herself to be 
mentioned for president. I feel this is 
one of the most serious handicaps to the 
highest type of parent-teacher work, and 
will only be overcome, when the principal, 
whom we all agree is already burdened 
with work, realizes the importance of 
parent-teacher work to the extent that 
he or she is willing to cooperate with the 
president and not make the latter feel 
that she is just being tolerated. In these 
days when women have so many oppor- 
btunities to do civie work they will not 
accept an office unless they feel that they 
can really accomplish something. 

The principal who assumes the role of 
dictator to a parent-teacher president 
which it virtually amounts to in some 
cases, is absolutely honest in feeling that 
it is necessary. This has been caused by a 
personal experience with wrong leadership 
or the fact that he has heard of some such 
experience which some other principal has 
encountered. Instead of building up a 
wall beyond which the parent-teacher 
association may not go, he should take 
the president into closest confidence and 
if she does lack understanding help her 
to attain it. This is not only building a 
stronger parent-teacher association but a 
stronger community in which the principal 
is always a person of great importance. 

The second matter in which an associa- 
ftion often fails is in the proper planning 
of programs. In this too the principal 
working with the association can overcome 
the fault. There is no one better informed 
| on the special needs of a community than 
the principal and.teachers. The parent 
teacher association was never organized 
for entertainment and programs of this 
nature are not parent-teacher programs, 
but often a president who has never be- 
longed to anything but a social club needs 
help in knowing how to plan programs 
Which will interpret the school to the 
parents. 

The third place in which parent-teacher 
associations fail to live up to their highest 
possibilities is in the matter of money 
;making. It would be ideal if all associa- 
ations could pay dollar dues which would 
carry all necessary expenses but in an 
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organization as democratic as this is, em- 
bracing all parents from the richest to 
the poorest this is often impossible, so 
that sometimes it is necessary to give some 
sort of an entertainment in order to raise 
necessary money. Unfortunately in some 
schools the associations win the coopera- 
tion of the principals and teachers only 
by constantly buying things for the school. 
If the parent-teacher associations would 
stop doing this entirely and instead bend 
their efforts to educating the taxpayers to 
the fact that all school expenses should be 
taken care of by current taxes or bonds, 
there would be much more time for real 
educational programs. 

The fourth fault is the failure of the 
male parents to realize that there is a 
real place for them in parent-teacher 
work and that they need no separate 
organization to accomplish these definite 
projects for their school and community. 
Some of these things briefly listed are: 
breaking up the neighborhood gangs, the 
abolishing of slot machines (particularly 
near schools), the building of constructive 
leisure hour pastimes for the children and 
an active interest and support of such 
organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and junior safety organi- 
zations. 

After listing these faults of some local 
parent-teacher associations we come to 
the real subject of this article, ‘‘Is the 
Parent-Teacher Association Worthwhile’’? 
The answer is decidedly ‘‘yes’’. Parents 
having a common interest, the child, are 
bound to organize; if not within the 
school where they can work with it, then 
without, where there never can be the 
chance for cooperation and better under- 
standing. Once organized there is no 
limit to the ability of this organization to 
interpret the school to the home. In the 
first place it gives parents coming to the 
school an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the school program; to know the 
faculty and see their children in relation 
to other children. When there is a need 
for school bonds, or education as to changes 
proposed by the school system in the 
school curriculum, there is no group so 
able to bring this before the voters in as 
intelligent a manner as a well informed 
parent-teacher group. In the matter of 








aw 


parent education it furnishes the group 
of interested parents who are concerned in 
the means of knowing: how to make the right 
decisions in dealing with their children. 
In the problem of relief for school chil- 
dren when it ‘s a matter of clothing only, 
there is no group which ean work so closely 
with the school system as an organized 
group of parents. As regards safety in the 
home there is a large field for the parent- 
teacher association to cover. In_ the 
matter of health and concern over start- 
ing children to school with all remedial 
defects corrected the parent-teacher as- 
sociation plays an important part. In 
scholarship work the associations have 
made an enviable record. We might go 
on at length mentioning the various fields 
in which an interested organized group 
of parents such as parent-teacher associa- 
tions are might supplement, the work of 
the schools, for in America the schools are 
indeed the public’s schools, and _ since 
they are our schools it is our duty to be- 
come as well acquainted as possible with 
them. So soon as the principals are will- 
ing to go half way in working with a par- 
ent-teacher association, and the parent- 
teacher association will go the other half 
in correcting the faults within its own 
group, in arousing the interest of those 
parents who need its help most and in 
adhering strictly to the objects for which 
it was organized, 
*“1. To promote child welfare in 
home, school, church and community ; 
to raise the standards of home life; 
to secure more adequate laws for the 
eare and protection of women and 
children, 
‘*2. To bring into closer relation the 
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that 


home and the school, parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelli- 
gently in the training of the child; 
and to develop between educators and 
the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, ment- 
al, moral and spiritual edueation.”’ 
just that soon will we have fulfilled the 
mission about which Mr. O. C. Pratt, 
Superintendent of Schools of Spokane, 
Washington, spoke, when he said, 
‘*Parents should view the mission of 
the Association as that of giving posi- 
tive constructive help and of refrain- 
ing from destructive criticism. They 
should also avoid attempting to de- 
cide technical educational questions. 
Parents should work with school au- 
thorities, never at cross purposes with 
them. The principal should always 
be present at committee meetings. 
Objectives for the Association should 
be earefully formulated in advance. 
ivery Parent-Teacher Association 
should be a working, as well as a 
talking, organization. It should bring 
to parents adequate information about 
the school; it should inspire them with 
proper attitudes toward the school; 
it should furnish them incentive and 
opportunity to act in behalf of the 
school.’’ 


‘It has already abundantly justified 
its existence. It is only at the thresh- 
old of its eventual development. Ad- 
herence to some such principals as 
those outlined here would make it 
difficult to place a limit to its value 
to childhood.’’ 





WHEN IS A MAN A SUCCESS? 


“When he refuses to slander even his enemies. 
When he does not expect to get good pay for poor service. 


When he does not wait until tomorrow to do the things that should be done today 


When he is loyal to his employer and not false te the ones with whom he works. 
When he intelligently cooperates with the other members of the organization. 
When he is studying and preparing himself for a higher position with better pay”. 


—The Silent Partner. 
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PRESIDENT HENDRICKS VISITS TAGORE’S 
SCHOOL. 


President E. L. Hendricks who is on a leave of absence from his duties as 
head of the Central Mo. Teachers College for a round-the-world tour, writes 
interestingly of his visit to one of the world’s unique educational institutions. 


N AUTO AWAITED our coming at 
A Bolpur and soon we were comfortably 
located in the guest house. Now the 
guest house is the original building erected 
by the poet’s father many years ago. It 


was an Asrama (literally, a ‘‘Forest 
Home’’)—a place where people could 
come for rest and meditation. By the 


way, a proper appreciation of leisure and 
meditation are two things our Indian 
friends say Americans should learn. In 
the deep shade of two immense trees 1s 
a marble seat marking the place where 
fagore’s father sat many hours in medi- 
tation. The slab bears the following in- 
scription : 

‘‘He is the repose of my life, 

The joy of my heart, 

The peace of my spirit.’’ 

About two hundred students attend this 
school and forty or more faculty members 
teach or pursue research work. I met a 
professor, a Ph. D. from Hungary, who 
has had only one student during the last 
two years. But this student is here on a 
scholarship from his home institution and 
brings his own servant with him. The 
students come from great distances and 
cover primary, high school, college, and 
graduate fields. They are free, free as 
the air to come or go, to study or not to 
study. No one scolds them. Tagore him- 
self was a truant in his school days and 
hence this school of freedom. And is not 
this student responsibility in keeping with 
recently proclaimed ideas of President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago? 

The school is located on a slight 
eminence and the landscape in every di- 
rection is quiet and beautiful. In fact the 
school, Visvabharati (meaning world cul- 
ture) is located at Santiniketan, (meaning 
an abode of peace) two miles from the 
railway station. There are three thou- 
sand aeres in the school tract. 

BUILDINGS 

On the grounds are numerous dormi- 
tories for students and bungalows for 
teachers. A library building houses forty 


thousand volumes. There I saw noted 
scholars translating ancient Thibetan man- 
uscript into, the Sanscript. In fact it is 
the greatest Sanscrit library in India. 
Valuable ancient history may here be 
revealed. An art building and the Mu- 
seum also grace the grounds. I saw no 
Science laboratories. 

But there are no recitation rooms. 
Classes meet and sit on the ground under 
the great trees. Simplicity is a virtue in 
the judgment of professors. These pro- 
fessors also tell mé that India once had an 
elaborate system of schools and a great 
University. Will not some research stu- 
dent prove the same? 

THE ExperRIMENTAL F'ARM 

All India is awake to the need of an 
education that functions. A few miles 
from our guest house we visited the in- 
dustrial plant. Here students are taught 
to do virtually any hand work they de- 
sire. Here they raise chickens, cattle, 
fruit, grain. Here is silk growing, cotton 
raising. Here the raw hide of the animal 
is tanned and made into fine purses. Books 
are bound. 

In addition to this training the sur- 
rounding villages are taught these and 
other industrial arts. The poet’s son, a 
graduate of the university of Illinois, has 
charge of the farm and industrial plant. 


DEVOTIONS 


We attended devotional services in the 
evening in front of the library. These 
are called meditations. Students with 
bowed heads maintain absolute silence for 
a period of time and then come together 
and with united hands in a great circle 
chant weird incantations, after which 
they kneel and bow their heads to mother 
earth. The day is over. No study at 
night. 

In the early morning we attend worship 
in the beautiful all glass temple. A man 
and woman may not enter by the same 
way. I went to the opposite side, removed 
my shoes before entering the yard and 








sat on the temple floor. Attention given 
the services was respectful. The sermon, 
translated later as a personal favor, would 
have served well in any church. 


JUDGMENTS OF THE SCHOOL 


Certainly one should be slow to pass 
judgment on a school, even as world-wide 
as this one. The Tagore family are artists. 
Of that we are certain. The father of 
Rabindranath Tagore, and his father and 
‘father’s father were ‘‘different’’. It was 
our fortune to ride from Calcutta to the 
school, one hundred miles, with E. N. Tag- 
ore, a nephew. He directs the music of 
the school and was so gracious as to have 
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his students give us a program of Indian 
musie at night. He is an artist. Other 
members of the family are connected with 
the school. 

But what will happen when they are 
gone I would hesitate te predict. There 
is no administrative machinery. The per- 
sonality of the Tagores counts for so much 
that changes may occur rapidly after they 
are gone. The institution has some ideals 
worthy of consideration at any time. But 
will it pass as they claim other great uni- 
versities have passed in India? Anyway 
it is a great privilege to visit this exemplar 
of Indian culture. 

—From The Warrensburg Student. 


FIFTY COUNTRIES EXPECTED TO BE REPRE: 
SENTED AT WORLD’S EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE. 


RESIDENTS OF three great national 
| gr nortan? organizations will appear 

together on one general program of the 
World Federation of Edueation Associa- 
tions which meets in Denver, July 27 to 
August 1. They are: Angus Roberts, 
M. C., London, president of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales; 
Count Hirotare Hayashi, Tokio, Japan, 
president of the Imperial Japanese Edu- 
cation Association; and Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Atlanta, Georgia, president of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States. 

A general attendance of four thousand 
persons representing fifty or more coun- 
tries of the world is expected. 

The American Child Health Association 
will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the Health Section of the 
World Federation. 

Edueation exhibits from various school 
systems of the United States and numerous 
foreign countries will be on display in the 
new and beautiful West High School of 
Denver. 

The list of distinguished guest speakers 
includes, in addition to the three presi- 
dents of national education associations, 





Dr. Edward Ellsworth Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, noted sociologist 
and author; Honorable William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor; P. Seshadri, Cawnpore, India, 
prominent in edueational fields of India; 
Loftus H. Reid, trustee, City Schools, 
Toronto, Canada; Professor H. Radlinska, 
editor of the Annuaire Pedagogique, War- 
saw, Poland; Frank Goldstone, general 
secretary of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales; Dr. Ping Wong 
Kuo, Shanghai, China, former president 
of the University of Nanking; Dr. Harry 
Charlesworth, Vancouver, Canada, general 
secretary of the British Columbia Teachers 
Association ; Professor don Pablo Martinez 
del Rio, Mexico. 

Members of the local executive committee 
in charge of arrangements for the con- 
vention are: A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, chairman; 
Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
University of Denver; W. B. Mooney, 
executive secretary, Colorado Education 
Association; Inez Johnson Lewis, state 
superintendent of public instruction; and 
Mary C. C. Bradford, former state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


? 
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PRESIDENT._E. S. BROOME’S OPEN LETTER. 


To the Superintendents of Missouri 

You are members of a great and in- 
fluential organization, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and as such you are in- 
terested in its affairs. As the recently 
elected president it is my duty, and my 
pleasure, I assure you, to give you some 
information about our Department. 

The annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence has become in 
many respects the most important edu- 
cational convention in the world. More 
than 12,000 attended the meeting in De- 
troit. Our convention attracts the most 
important educational leaders in the 
United States and from contiguous ter- 
ritory. The influence of our convention, 
therefore, is the result rather of the edu- 
cational importance of those who attend 
than of its size. 

The present membership of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is 4,011, accord- 
ing to the most recent report, but is not 
tnusual to have from 12,000 to 15,000 
educators at one of our annual conven- 
lions. That means that our programs and 
our presence at these conventions attract 
more than three times the membership 
of the Department. 

You will be interested also in the 
vrowth of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. In 1922, less than ten years ago, 
there were only 1,263 members; five years 
later, there were 3,114; and now we have 
4,011 paid memberships in the Depart- 
ment. 

[ have had the pleasure and oppor- 
tunity of attending nearly all of the con- 
ventions for the last thirty years. I at- 
tended as a young superintendent when I 
received a mighty inspiration for my 
work by coming into contact with such 
leaders as Superintendents Maxwell of 
New York, Gove of Denver, Seaver of Bos- 
ton, Emerson of Buffalo, Soldan of St. 
Louis, Tarbell of Providence, Cooley of 
Chieago, Elson of Cleveland; and from 
such other educational leaders as President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
United States Commissioner William T. 


Harris, President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, Frank and Charles MeMurry ; 
and another who still inspires, Albert E. 
Winship of Boston. While some of these 
have passed into the beyond and others 
have relinquished active leadership, their 
ideals are still influencing us as they have 
been taken up and earried on by their 





E. C. Broome, President of Department of Superintend- 
ence, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


successors, and today we have in our De- 
partment of Superintendence a group of 
leaders of which any profession in any 
country ought to be proud. That group 
includes not only officeholders, or those 
who appear frequently on the program, 
but many others who are quietly and 
effectively working for the improvement of 
education in our country. 

Besides the contribution that is made 
by the annual program, our yearbooks 
have exerted a strong and beneficent in- 
fluence upon educational practice through- 
out the country. Beginning in 1923, we 
have published nine yearbooks. Some of 
these are among the ‘‘best sellers’’ in 
educational literature. It is hardly neces- 
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sary to review the list. You will find it 
published in the reports of the Department. 
The yearbook to be presented in 1932 
at the Washington convention will be de- 
voted to the subject of character educa- 
tion. We have an exceptionally strong 
committee for the preparation of this 
yearbook. Its membership is as follows: 
: A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
Bertie Backus, Principal, Powell 
Junior High School, Washington, D. 
C., George S. Counts, associate di- 
rector, International Institute, Teach- 
ers College Columbia University. 

Frank N. Freeman, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, C. B. 
Glenn, superintendent of Schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Paul T. Rank- 
in, supervising director of research 
and adjustment, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Belle M. Ryan, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Goodwin Watson, associate professor 
of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. 
Y. 

David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Our Edueational Research Service is ex- 
tending its influence and lending its help- 
ful contributions increasingly each year 
to the schools of America. The Research 
Bulletins, which are available to all mem- 
bers of the Department, collect and tabu- 
late material of indispensable value to all 
who are working in the field. 

There are more reasons today than there 
ever have been why our Department of 
Superintendence needs to be strong, in- 
fluential, and well supported by its mem- 
bers. The superintendent today who is 
not having to contend with opposing 
forces in his work, in the form of local 
or state legislation, or represented by 
organizations which are trying to control 
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the management of the schools and in 
many instances cripple their usefulness, is 
certainly fortunate. This seems to be an 
‘‘open season’’ on the public school; and 
the schools in many communities are the 
objects of enterprising sniping or of or- 
ganized attack. 

President Hoover has said in effect that 
edueation is our biggest business and our 
only indispensable business. We must 
keep that business flourishing, and as 
strong, sound, safe and sensible as possible. 
We must see that it is adequately sup- 
ported. We must win over or fight those 
who are attempting to discredit it. We 
must -oppose unwise school legislation, 
however good the motive that inspires it. 
We must convince the people of the United 
States whom we are serving that educa- 
tion is our greatest enterprise and our 
only indispensable one. But we must do 
this, not by speeches and protestations 
alone, but by the presentation of facets and 
by an appeal to the good sense of the 
American people. This is our task. 

It will be my purpose as president to 
build a program around the thought ex- 
pressed by George Washington in his 
Karewelk Address : 

‘*Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

_ Let us see to it, then, that public opin- 
ion ts enlightened. We need your help. 
We need the help of every educational 
executive in the United States. A 
momentous task lies before us. An im- 
portant duty is laid upon us. We shall 
not fail. 


Yours sincerely, 


Department of Superintendence 
May 11, 1931 





This world wowd be a lonely place, 


If only I were in tt. 


I think I’d like to live therein 
For almast half a minute! 
—Epwin Oscoop GROVER. 
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NEW SCHOOL LAW AS PASSED BY THE 56TH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MISSOURI 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri, as follows: 

Section 1. The county superintendent of 
schools of all counties in this state shall, not 
later than August fifteenth after the taking 
effect of this act, call a meeting of the 
presidents and clerks or secretaries of the 
various school districts in his or her county, 
whether common, consolidated, city or town, 
said meeting to be held on the 15th day of 
September, next succeeding, beginning at 
10 o’clock a. m. of said day, at the county 
seat of his or her county, and at a place of 
meeting to be designated by said county 
superintendent of schools, as said meeting is 


provided for by sections 9468 and 9469 of . 


the Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1929, which 
meeting when assembled, shall be called 
to order by the county superintendent of 
schools, and shall proceed to organize by the 
election of one of its members as chairman 
and another as secretary. Each president 
and each clerk or secretary of every board 
of school directors within the county, whether 
common, consolidated, city or town, or in 
the absence of any such, a duly authenticated 
proxy for any of such officers, as such proxies 
are provided for by section 9469, shall be 
entitled to one vote on all matters properly 
coming before such meeting by virtue of 
the above named sections and on all ques- 
tions properly coming before such meeting 
by virtue of the provisions of this act. When 
organized as above provided, the meeting 
shall proceed to select a county districting 
board of six members, who may or may 
not be members of such meeting, to divide 
the entire county into proposed enlarged 
school districts as hereinafter provided for. 
Each person elected, or appointed, on this 
board shall be a citizen of the United States, 
and of the state of Missouri, and a resident 
of the county, and shall be not less than 
twenty-one years of age. Provided, that 
not more than three members of such board 
shall come from any county court judicial 
district. Provided, that not more than one 
member of said board shall be chosen from 
the same municipal township, but should 
there be less than three municipal townships 
in any county court judicial district, such 
judicial district shall have only so many 
members of such board as it contains munici- 
pal townships, and the remainder of said 
board shall be chosen from municipal town- 
ships in the other county court judicial dis- 
trict. Provided further, that if any county 
has less than six municipal townships, then 
after one member of the board shall have 
been chosen from each municipal township, 


there shall be chosen from the county at 
large enough members to make a board of 
six. The county superintendent of schools 
shall be ex-officio secretary of such board, 
and shall have the deciding vote in case of 
a tie vote. Such board shall, within thirty 
days from the date of their selection, meet 
at a time and place to be designated by 
the county superintendent of schools, or- 
ganized by the selection of one of their num- 
ber as chairman and proceed to district the 
entire county into proposed enlarged school 
districts as provided by this act. If any 
member of such board shall fail or refuse to 
act in such capacity, the board may choose 
some person eligible to act in his or her 
stead. A majority of such board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of all 
business. The members of the board selected 
as herein provided shall take and subscribe 
to an oath or affirmation, which oath or af- 
firmation may be administered by each other, 
and shall be as follows: “I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Constitution 
of the state of Missouri, and that I will 
faithfully and impartially discharge the 
duties imposed upon me as a member of 
the board selected to divide 
county, state of Missouri, into proposed -en- 
larged school districts, to the best of my 
ability, according to law, so help me God.” 

Section 2. The board as provided for by 
section 1 of this act, shall propose enlarged 
school districts.of convenient size and of 
contiguous territory, but no school district 
as the same exists at the time of the taking 
effect of this act shall be divided in forming 
such proposed enlarged school districts. No 
proposed enlarged school district shall be 
formed under the provisions of this act hav- 
ing an assessed valuation of less than 
$1,500,000 unless it has an area of fifty 
square miles or more. Provided, the county 
superintendent of schools shall have power 
te authorize the board to propose the es- 
tablishment of districts having a smaller 
area, but such action as to the forming of 
proposed enlarged school districts of less than 
fifty square miles shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent of schools. 

Section 3. In forming proposed enlarged 
school districts to consist of territory in two 
or more counties, the county superintendents 
of the counties affected shall agree upon the 
boundaries of such proposed enlarged school 
districts, prior to the date of the meeting 
of the board provided for in each county by 
this act; provided, that in forming such pro- 
posed enlarged school districts of territory 
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in two or more counties, no school district 
as now constituted shall be divided; and pro- 
vided further, that proposed enlarged school 
districts formed of territory in two or more 
counties shall vote on the question of the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposal for 
the formation of such enlarged district as 
provided for proposed enlarged schoo] dis- 
tricts wholly within a county. 

Section 4. After such division into pro- 
posed enlarged school districts shall have 
been made, each such proposed school dis- 
trict shall be designated by the county super- 
intendent of schools as proposed enlarged 
school district number ........ in ........ 
county, or counties, state of Missouri. With- 
in twenty days after the county shall have 
been divided into proposed enlarged school 
districts as provided for herein, the county 
superintendent of schools shall make and file 
with the county clerk a map showing the 
boundary lines and number of each such 
school district as proposed by the board, a:d 
shall cause to be published in at least one 
newspaper for one insertion in each county 
the numbers of such school districts, together 
with a list of the existing school district or 
districts of which such proposed enlarged 
school districts are to be composed, and such 
notice shall contain a notation of the fact 
that certain of such proposed enlarged school 
districts have within their limits territory 
in adjoining counties, naming such proposed 
enlarged school districts and the other school 
districts incorporated therein, if any such 
there be. Upon the receipt of a petition, as 
provided for by section six hereof, the county 
superintendent of schools shall designate the 
place or places, time and manner of con- 
ducting the meetings and/or elections as 
hereinafter provided, for the acceptance or 
rejection of the proposal for the formation of 
such enlarged school districts. 

Section 5. Upon the completion of the 
work of dividing the county into proposed 
enlarged schvol districts, as provided for 
in the preceding sections of this act, the 
chairman and secretary of the board of each 
county shall certify to their respective county 
courts the number of days attendance of 
each member thereof, and the county courts 
shall draw a warrant for each member of 
such board upon the contingent fund of the 
county at the rate of not to exceed four 
dollars ($4.00) per day for each day actually 
employed by each member. The board shall 
then stand adjourned sine die. 

Section 6. Upon a receipt of a petition 
signed by not fewer than 50 legal voters 
residing in such proposed enlarged district, 
and not fewer than five from each component 
district affected, the county superintendent 
of schools shall call meetings and/or elections 
in each such component district for the pur- 
pose of accepting or rejecting the proposal 
for the formation of such enlarged district. 
Notice of such meetings and/or election shall 
be given by written or printed notices, signed 
by the county superintendent, posted or 


caused to be posted by him or her, at not 
less than three public places in each of such 
component districts, including the _ school 
house, if such there be in each of such com- 
ponent districts, which notices shall be posted 
at least 15 days prior to the date of such 
meetings and/or election. Provided, that if 
there be a newspaper published in such pro- 
posed enlarged district, such notice shall also 
be published in some newspaper for at least 
two insertions, the last insertion to be not 
more than six days prior to the date of such 
meetings and/or election. Such election 
and/or meetings shall be conducted in six- 
director school districts as provided in sec- 
tion 9341, and in common school districts 
as provided in sections 9283 and 9284. 


Section 7. The result of such election 
and/or meetings in each of the various dis- 
tricts concerned shall be certified by the of- 
ficials conducting such elections and/or 
meetings to the county superintendent of 
schools, not later than three days after the 
holding of such elections and/or meetings. 
If it appears from the returns of such elec- 
tions and/or meetings that the proposal to 
form such enlarged district has received a 
majority of the votes cast on such proposi- 
tion in each of the component districts, the 
county superintendent shall declare such re- 
sult, and order an election in such enlarged 
district, at a time and place to be fixed by 
the county superintendent, not more than 
30 days after the date of the election when 
such enlarged district was formed, which 
election shall be conducted as provided by 
section 9341, for the purpose of electing six 
directors in such enlarged district. After the 
election last above provided for, such en- 
larged district and the officers thereof shall 
be governed as provided by law applicable to 
six-director school districts, except as other- 
wise provided in this act. 


Section 8. If such election returns in- 
dicate that one or more of the component 
districts have by a majority vote rejected the 
proposal to form an enlarged school district, 
the county superintendent of schools, in his 
discretion, may designate a new proposed en- 
larged school district to be composed of 
such districts as in the previous election voted 
to accept the proposal, and may include any 
of the component districts as voted adversely 
on such proposal as well as component dis- 
tricts which have rejected other proposals for 
enlarged districts. Provided however that 
when any proposal to form an enlarged 
school district has been rejected by the voters 
of one or more of the component districts, 
then the proposal so rejected shall not be 
submitted again until a period of at least 
12 months has elapsed. Provided further that 
elections and/or meetings shall be held in 
the component districts of the new proposed 
enlarged school districts, and that such elec- 
tions and/or meetings shall be called upon 
petition and notice as provided in section 6 
hereof. 
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Section 9. The terms of office of all school 
officers of the various school districts com- 
prising the territory incorporated in such 
enlarged school districts shall cease upon 
the adoption of the provisions hereof and the 
organization of the board of directors, and 
such officers shall deliver to the board of 
directors of the enlarged school district all 
books and papers belonging to such com- 
ponent districts. All funds in the hands of 
the county or township treasurer to the credit 
of the various districts composing such en- 
larged district, shall be immediately trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of such enlarged dis- 
trict. If any former six-director district shall 
be merged in any enlarged district, as pro- 
vided herein, the treasurer of such former six- 
director district shall immediately turn over to 
the treasurer of such enlarged district, all 
funds belonging to such former six-director 
district, and shall make settlement therefor as 
provided by section 9338. Provided, that the 
directors of such enlarged district shall fully 
perform all existing contracts and legal ob- 
ligations of the component districts. 

Section 10. The average daily attendance 
for the first apportionment of state school 
moneys to any enlarged school district or- 
ganized under the provisions hereof shall be 
computed by adding together the total aver- 
age daily attendance in each district that has 
become a component part of said enlarged 
district. 

Section 11. Changes of boundary lines 
and disorganization of enlarged districts may 
be effected as now or hereafter provided by 
Article 4, Chapter 57, R. S. 1929. 

Sectior 12. Definitions: The term “elemen- 
tary school” as herein used shall mean any 
public school giving instruction in grades not 
higher than the 8th grade. The term “high 
school” as herein used shall mean any public 
school giving instruction in two or more 
grades not lower than the 9th nor higher than 
the 12th grade. Instruction in prevocational 
and vocational training, also teacher train- 
ing, as provided for by law, may, at the 
option of the local school boards, be included 
as high school subjects, but state aid there- 
for shall be received as now provided by law. 

Section 13. The board of directors. of 
each and every school district in this state 
is hereby empowered and required to main- 
tain the public school or schools of such dis- 
trict for a period of at least eight months 
in each school year. In order that each 
and every district may have the funds nec- 
essary to enable the board of directors to 
maintain the school or schools thereof for 
such minimum term and to comply with the 
other requirements of this act, it is hereby 
provided that when any district has legally 
levied for school purposes (teachers’ wages 
and incidental expenses) a tax of not less 
than 20 cents on each $100 of the assessed 
valuation of property therein, such district 
shall be allotted out of the public school fund 
of the state an equalization quota to be de- 
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termined by adding $750 for each elementary 
teaching unit to which the district is en- 
titled. according to the provisions of Section 
14 of this act, $1000 for each _ high school 
teaching unit to which the district is entitled 
according to the provisions of Section 14 of 
this act, and the amount approved for tuition 
and transportation according to the provisions 
of Section 16 of this act, and then subtract- 
ing from the total which total shall be known 
as the minimum guarantee of such district, 
the sum of the following items: the com- 
puted yield of a tax of 20 cents on each $100 
of the assessed valuation of the property 
of the district, the sum received the preced- 
ing year from the county and township school 
funds, and the sum estimated to be received 
for the current year from the railroad, tele- 
graph, utility and all other taxes based on 
assessments distributed by the state board 
of equalization, plus the county foreign in- 
surance fund for the school year 1932-1933 
only. The State Superintendent of Schools 
is hereby empowered, and it shall be his duty, 
on or before the 15th day of August, 1932, 
and on or before the 15th day of August 
of each year thereafter, to apportion the 
public school fund of the state as follows: 
He shall calculate an equalization quota, as 
hereinbefore defined, for each and every dis- 
trict entitled to such quota. For each and 
every district not entitled to an equalization 
quota he shall calculate a teacher quota in 
accordance with the basis provided in Sec- 
tion 9257, R. S. 1929, and an attendance 
quota in accordance with the basis provided 
in Section 9257, R. S. 1929, at the rate of 
one and three-tenths (1.3) cents a day. He 
shall apportion to each and every district for 
which an equalization quota was calculated 
the amount as hereinbefore provided; and 
he shall apportion to each and every district 
not receiving an equalization quota the 
teacher and attendance quotas as above pro- 
vided. On or before the 15th day of March, 
1933, and on or before the 15th day of 
March of each year thereafter, he shall de- 
termine the amount of the public school 
fund in the state treasury as of the last day 
of the preceding February, and from this 
amount he shall apportion to each and every 
district for which an equalization quota was 
calculated at the time of the apportionment 
made on or before the 15th day of August 
last preceding the remainder of such quota, 
if any remainder there be. He shall also 
apportion to each and every district for 
which teacher and attendance quotas were 
calculated at the time of the apportionment 
made on or before the 15th day of August 
last preceding the remainder of such quotas, 
if any remainder there be, or such part of 
such remainder as the funds available for 
apportionment will permit. Provided that 
special state aid shall continue to be ap- 
portioned as now or hereafter provided by 
sections 9220, 9223 and/or 9431, R. S. 1929; 
Provided further that the State Superin- 
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tendent of Schools shall at the time of mak- 
ing the annual apportionment, apportion to 
the various districts their allotments of build- 
ing, transportation and/or tuition aid as 
provided in this act. Provided, however, in 
the event there should be insufficient funds 
to carry out the minimum guarantee of seven 
hundred fifty dollars ($750) for each ele- 
mentary teaching unit and one thousand dol- 
lars ($1,000) for each high school teaching 
unit, and the teacher quota and the at- 
tendance quota of one and three-tenths cents 
(1.3) for such districts as do not participate 
in the minimum guarantee, all school funds 
to be apportioned by virtue of the provisions 
of this act shall be apportioned to all districts 
in pro rata proportion, paying such per- 
centage of each and every one of these 
apportionments as the money available in the 
public school fund will permit. Provided, 
further, that after all apportionments here- 
inbefore provided have been paid in full, the 
State Superintendent of Schools shall make 
an additional apportionment of one hundred 
fifty dollars ($150) for: each elementary 
teaching unit in which a teacher having a 
state certificate is employed, one hundred 
dollars ($100) for each such unit in which 
a teacher having a first grade certificate is 
employed; seventy-five dollars ($75) for each 
such unit in which a teacher having a second 
grade certificate is employed, fifty dollars 
($50) for each such unit in which a teacher 
having a third grade certificate is employed 
and two hundred dollars ($200) per high 
school teaching unit to each and every dis- 
trict to which an equalization quota has been 
apportioned, and an additional attendance 
apportionment of one and six-tenths cents 
(1.6) per pupil day based on total days at- 
tendance of preceding year to each and every 
district to which teacher and attendance ap- 
portionments have been made. In the event 
the amount of money in the public school 
fund is not sufficient to pay these quotas in 
full the State Superintendent of Schools shall 
pay such percentage of both the equalization 
and attendance quotas as the amount in the 
public school fund will permit. Provided 
that until such time as the above mentioned 
additional apportionments are paid in full, 
any consolidated district now in existence and 
operating under the provisions of Section 
9358, R. S. 1929, may elect to receive state 
aid under the provisions of this act or un- 
der the provisions of said section 9358; but 
if said consolidated district elects to receive 
aid under the provisions of said Section 9358, 
said district shall thereby waive all claim to 
priority of payment as provided in said sec- 
tion. 

Section 14. Teaching units shall be allotted 
to each and every district on the basis of 
the average daily attendance in such district 
during the preceding year. Elementary teach- 
ing units shall be determined on the basis of 
the average daily attendance of the pupils 
below the ninth grade. High school teach- 


ing units shall be determined on the basis 
of the average daily attendance of pupils 
above the eighth grade and not above the 
twelfth grade. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, elementary teaching units shall be de- 
termined for each and every district in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: Not 
more than 30 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, one teaching unit; more than 30 but not 
more than 60 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, two teaching units; more than 60 but 
not more than 90 pupils in average daily 
attendance, three teaching units; more than 
90 but not more than 120 pupils in average 
daily attendance, four teaching units; more 
than 120 but not more than 150 pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance, five teaching units; 
more than 150 but not more than 180 pupils 
in average daily attendance, six teaching 
units; more than 180 pupils but not more than 
210 pupils in average daily attendance, seven 
teaching units; more than 210 but not more 
than 240 pupils in average daily attendance, 
eight teaching units; more than 240 pupils 
in average daily attendance, one teaching unit 
for each thirty-two pupils or major fraction 
thereof. High school teaching units shall be 
determined for districts in accordance with 
the following schedule: Not less than five nor 
more than 21 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, one teaching unit; more than 21 and not 
more than 40 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, two teaching units; more than forty 
and not more than 65 pupils in average daily 
attendance, three teaching units; more than 
65 and not more than 90 pupils in average 
daily attendance, four teaching units; more 
than 90 and not more than 115 pupils in 
average daily attendance, five teaching units; 
more than 115 and not more than 140 pupils 
in average daily attendance, six teaching 
units; more than 140 and not more than 165 
pupils in average daily -attendance, seven 
teaching units; more than 165 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, one teaching unit for 
each 24 pupils or major fraction thereof. Pro- 
vided, that in no district shall the number of 
teaching units be considered as greater than 
the actual number of teachers employed in 
such districts. In computing the teaching 
units for a given vear, attendance data for 
the preceding school year shall be used. Pro- 
vided, however, that in any common school 
district in this state in which there has been 
an increase of children of school age amount- 
ing to 100 per cent or more in the enumer- 
ation over the enumeration of the previous 
year, and such total enumeration, including 
such increase, amounts to a total of not less 
than 60 children of school age, the state su- 
perintendent, upon satisfactory proof of the 
existence of such conditions. is hereby em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to count one 
additional elementary teaching unit for such 
district. In no ease shall more than twenty- 
five per cent of the minimum guarantee on ac- 
count of teaching units be used for incidental 
purposes. Any district maintaining schools 
for both white and colored children shall be 
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entitled to receive aid for both white and col- 
ored as provided in this act, and white and 
colored schools shall be counted as separate 
districts in allotting teaching units. 

Section 15. Two or more districts may 
combine temporarily for educational purposes 
should the school boards of all districts con- 
cerned agree to transport the pupils of one or 
more districts to a schoolhouse elsewhere, and 
such districts shall receive the same appor- 
tionment from the state school fund as they 
would otherwise have received, and may use 
such funds, or any part thereof, in transport- 
ing pupils. Provided further, that in such 
temporary combinations the record of daily 
attendance of pupils from each district shall 
be kept separate, and credited to their re- 
spective districts, as a basis for future ap- 
portionments. 

Section 16. The board of directors of each 
and every school district in this state that 
does not maintain an approved high school 
offering work throuch the twelfth grade shall 
pay the tuition of each and every pupil resi- 
dent therein who has completed the work of 
the highest grade offered in the school or 
schools of said district and attends an ap- 
proved high school in another district of the 
same or an adjoining county where work of 
one or more higher grades is offered; but the 
rate of tuition paid shall not exceed the per- 
pupil cost of maintaining the school attended, 
less a deduction at the rate of $50 for the en- 
tire term, which deduction shall be added to 
the equalization quota of the district main- 
taining the school attended, as calculated for 
the ensuing year, if said district is entitled 
to an equalization quota; if the district main- 
taining the school attended is not entitled to 
an equalization quota, then such deduction 
shall be added to the teacher quota of said 
district, as calculated for the ensuing year; 
but the attendance of such pupil shall not be 
counted in determining the teaching units of 
the district maintaining the school attended; 
and the cost of maintaining the school at- 
tended shall be defined as the amount spent 
for teachers’ wages and incidental expenses. 
In case of any disagreement between districts 
as to the amount of tuition to be paid, the 
facts shall be submitted to the state super- 
intendent of schools, and his decision in the 
matter shall be final. Provided further, that 
when any school district makes provision for 
transporting any or all of the children of 
such district to a central school or schools 
and the method of transporting and the 
amount paid therefor is approved by the state 
superintendent of schools, the amount paid in 
state funds for transportation, not to exceed 
three dollars per month for each pupil trans- 
ported a distance of two miles or more, shall 
be a part of the minimum guarantee of such 
district. Provided the provision of this Act 


regarding the payment of tuition and trans- 
portation shall apply if the students attend 
any school supported wholly or in part by 
state funds. 


Section 17. If any district obtaining the 
minimum guarantee as provided for herein 
levies in. excess of twenty cents on the one 
hundred dollars assessed valuation for school 
purposes (teachers’ wages and incidental ex- 
pense>), without such levy in excess of twenty 
cents or the one hundred dollars assessed 
valuation fuz school purposes (teachers’ wages 
and inc:7ental expenses) be authorized by a 
majority ot the voters who are tax payers of 
the district voting thereon, such district shall 
not be entitled to receive state aid for mini- 
mum educational program under the pro- 
visions of this act. This provision shall not 
apply to districts containing cities now or 
hereafter having a population of 50,000 or 
more according to the last decennial United 
States census. 

Section 18. Whenever any pupil is so lo- 
cated that an adjoining school is more ac- 
cessible, the county superintendent shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to assign 
such pupil to such adjoining district. Pro- 
vided, if a school district shall be divided by 
a county line, or it is deemed advisable to 
assign pupils to a district in an adjoining 
county, then the county superintendent of the 
county wherein the pupil resides shall make 
the assignment, subject to an appeal to the 
state superintendent by any county superin- 
tendent whose county is affected, and the de- 
cision of the state superintendent shall be 
final; provided, the attendance of such as- 
signed pupil shall be credited for the purpose 
of apportionment of state funds to the dis- 
trict in which the student lives, and the board 
of directors of the district in which said stu- 
dent lives shall pay the tuition of such pupil 
or pupils so assigned. Provided, such tuition 
shall not exceed the pro rata cost of instruc- 
tion. 

Section 18A. When the money apportioned 
under the provisions of section 5982, article 
12, chapter 37 of the Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri, 1929, has been received by the treasur- 
ers of the various counties and the city of St. 
Louis, it shall be the duty of the county clerk 
of each county to apportion said money among 
the various school districts in each county in 
the following manner: The amount to be ap- 
portioned to each school district shall be de- 
termined by multiplying the number of chil- 
dren on the last enumeration list of said school 
district by the ratio used by the state auditor 
in making the distribution of said foreign 
insurance tax moneys among the counties of 
the state, and the county court shall order 
the county treasurer to place to the credit 
of the “free textbook fund” of each such school 
district, the amount thus obtained, or shall 
draw its warrant in favor of the proper 
township treasurer or treasurers for the 
amount due the districts of the various town- 
ships, and shall also draw its warrant in favor 
of the treasurer of any school district or- 
ganized as a city, town, or consolidated dis- 
trict for the amount due such district. The 
money thus received shall be known as the 
“free textbook fund” for each such district, 
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and the board of education or the board of 
directors of each such district shall, when so 
directed by a majority vote of the qualified 
voters of the district voting on such question 
at an annual or special election, with this 
fund purchase and provide textbooks free for 
the use of the pupils in the elementary grades 
and after free textbooks have been supplied 
to all children in the elementary grades, the 
balance remaining in said textbook fund may 
be expended for supplementary, library, and 
reference books. The board of directors or 
the board of education may at its option also 
furnish free all textbooks used in the high 
schools of the district and may also at its 
option provide other necessary supplies for 
both elementary schools and high schools. 
Provided, that none of the textbook fund 
herein provided shall be expended for high 
school books or supplies of any kind until 
the needs of the elementary schools for basal 
t@@ts, supplementary texts, library reference 
books, and additional supplies, have been ad- 
equately provided. Such books shall be the 
property of the school district, but shall be 
furnished free of charge to all pupils in the 
eight elementary grades of the public schools 
subject to such rules and regulations as the 
board of education or the board of directors 
shall prescribe. No board of education or 
board of directors shall pay a higher price 
for such books than is paid by other districts 
in the state, or in any other state purchasing 
textbooks in the open market. No contract 
hereafter made by any County or State Text- 
book Commission shall be binding upon any 
School District furnishing free Textbooks to 
its pupils. Any agent or solicitor represent- 
ing a publishing house or any school book 
publisher or owner of textbooks who shall 
offer for sale in this state or sell to any 
board of education or board of directors of a 
school district in this state textbooks at a 
higher price than herein specified, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
less than five hundred ($500) dollars and not 
more than ten thousand ($10,000) dollars for 


each offense. Provided, that if free text- 
books have not been authorized by a vote of 
the district or if there remain a balance in 
said fund after said free textbooks have been 
provided, the funds received from the county 
foreign insurance tax or the remainder thereof 
shall be transferred to the teachers fund. 


Section 19. There shall be paid to any con- 


‘solidated or enlarged school district in which 


a new school building has been erected in ac- 
cordance with plans approved by the State 
Superintendent of Schools, the sum of $1,- 
000.00 for each school building abandoned on 
account of such new building. This amount 
shall be paid in the same manner as other 
state apportionment aid and at the time of 
the next annual apportionment, following the 
opening of school in the new building and 
the abandonment of the school building or 
buildings. Provided, however, that any con- 
solidated district receiving building aid under 
the provisions of this section shall not receive 
building aid under Sec. 9357, and such dis- 
tricts as elect to receive building aid under 
said Sec. 9357 shall not be entitled to aid 
under this section. 

Section 20. If any district in this state 
shall have an average daily attendance of 
less than 15 pupils as shown by the records 
of the last previous school year, the state 
superintendent shall, in lieu of such state aid, 
after investigation that convinces him that 
it would be to the best interests of all con- 
cerned, require the board to provide for the 
transportation of the pupils of such district 
to other public school or schools, provided that 
the total expense, including transportation and 
tuition paid by the state, shall not exceed the 
amount that the state would have otherwise 
paid to such district. 

Section 21. All laws and/or parts of laws 
relating to state aid for schools and appor- 
tionment of state funds for the maintenance 
thereof inconsistent with, or in conflict with, 
the provisions of this act are hereby declared 
to be repealed and of no further force and/or 
effect. 





NAPOLEON 


I thought of the orphans and widows he 
had made—of the tears that had been shed 
for his glory, and of the only woman who 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by 
the cold hand of ambition. And I said I 
would rather have been a French neasant 
and worn wooden shoes. I would rather 
have lived in a hut with a vine growing 
over the door, and the grapes growing pur- 
ple in the kisses of the autumn sun. 1 


would rather have been that poor peasant 
with my loving wife by my side, knitting 
as the day died out of the sky—with my 
children upon my knees and their arms 
about me—I would rather have been that 
man, gone down to the tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust, than to have been that 
imperial. impersonation of force and mur- 
der known as ‘‘ Napoleon the Great’’. 
—Rorert G. INGERSOLM. 
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$301,000 


added to estates of Mis- 
souri Teachers by M. S. 
T. A. Group Insurance 
in 4 years. 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
G INCE the beginning of Group 


Insurance in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, June l, 
1927, 74 teachers holding this in- 
surance have either died or become 


_ permanently disabled and as a result 


their estates have been benefited to 
the extent of $301,000. 

These teachers were thoughtful of 
others. As a result their relatives in 
part dependent upon them were bene- 


fited. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
ABOUT THIS INSURANCE 
THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS PROVIDED FOR YOU? 














Hlome of the M. 8S. T. A. Group Insurance 
Columbia, Mo. 


AN OBLIGATION 


VERY Missouri teacher has either 
a dependent or «omeone to whom 
he or she is obligated, yet of the 
23,700 teachers in Missouri, only 
2800 have actually taken out this in- 
surance. The cost of the insurance is 
very low. A $1000 policy will cost 
you $7.00 a year—$5000 will cost 


you $31. Intermediate amounts in 
proportion. 
Nothing is surer than death. 


Nothing is safer than this insurance. 


Write E. M. Carter, Secy. M. S. 
T. A., Box 351, Columbia, Missouri, 
for free application blank and full 
information. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 


HE CONVENTION of the National 

Education Association will be held at 

Los Angeles from June 27 to July 3, 
1931. The meetings will be held at the 
Shrine Auditorium, the University of 
Southern California and the Museum and 
State Buildings in Exposition Park. There 
will be general meetings mornings and 
evenings, except Wednesday evening, and 
Departmental meetings in the afternoons. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, President of the 
N. E. A., has not yet released his program. 

Exhibits, both educational and com- 
mercial, will be opened Saturday morning, 
June 27. Educational exhibits prepared 
by the Los Angeles schools will be shown 
on the mezzanine of the Shrine Ballroom 
and at several other places to be named 
later. 

A reception and depot committee will 
welcome visitors as they arrive. 

Courtesy cars will call at 1:00 p. m., 
Sunday, June 28, at the main downtown 
hotels to take visitors about the city, re- 
turning them at 4:00 p. m. to Exposition 
Park for the vesper service. 

Monday night, June 29, a reception and 
ball will be held in honor of Dr. Sutton 
in the Sala de Oro of the Biltmore Hotel. 

Wednesday night, July 1, the Mission 
Play will be given in the Hollywood Bowl. 
Los Angeles school people are making this 
complimentary to those who hold N. E. 
A. membership cards. 

Los Angeles high schools, with their 
tributary junior high and elementary 
schools, will entertain the various states 
at the time and on the dates to be indi- 
cated on the program. 

Many cities of Southern California are 
planning to offer hospitality in one form 
or another during the convention week. 

Trips of various kinds are being ar- 
ranged about which information will be 
available at the Shrine Auditorium. 

Announcements regarding social events, 
such as breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, ete. 
should be sent to Miss Agnes Winn, 
Director, Division of Classroom Service, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 


and also to 717 Chamber of Commere 
Building, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Sutton is desirous of having n 
social events conflict with his program 
The free time for social events is fron 


3:45 to 8:00 p. m. Evening meetings wi 
begin at 8:00 p. m. 

Several local universities are giving 
courses specially timed for N. E, 
visitors. 


Hotel reservations should be made witl 
Mr. F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary 
California Teachers’ Association, Souther: 
Section, 307 California Reserve Building 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 

Information desks will be maintainec 
at principal downtown hotels as well a: 
at the Shrine Auditorium. 

Los Angeles schools will entertain visi 
tors, including delegates, from the variou: 
states at 4 to 7:30 p. m. on the days indi 
cated by a schedule, arranged by the Com 
mittee. Missouri will be the guests of 
the local teachers at the Fairfax Schoo 
on Monday, June 29, 4 to 7:30 p. m. 





Owing to the requests, the owners have 
opened Nugget Springs Ranch to a fev 
selected guests for the season of 1931. 

Nugget Springs is located in the world 
famous Big Thompson Canyon, nestled among 
stately pines, overshadowed by lofty peaks, on 
the Big Thompson river, 12 miles west of 
Loveland on Estes Park highway, 20 miles 
from Estes Village, 60 miles north-west of 
Denver. 

The guests have the freedom of the entire 





Ranch, along with Trout fishing, Swimmin 
(Municipal Pool, Loveland), Hiking, Horseback 
riding, Nine hole Golf Course, Tennis, and of 
course room and meals (served Southern 
Style, Southern Cook). There will be over- 
night camping trips, by horse back into the 
wilds of the Rockies, where the Grizzly Bear, 
Elk and Deer roam the ancient trails of the 
Red Man. Bridle-paths blazed by the pros- 
pector and the picturesque stage coach. 
Nugget Springs is equipped with modern 
conveniences, daily mail, telephone and tele- 
graph. 
Mail Address: Loveland, Colorado. 
weer > First National Bank, Loveland, 
olo. 


RATES 


Weekly Rate $35.00; 3 Months for $300.00; 
Special Rate Monthly Rate $120.00. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 





The Jefferson City School News is an enter- 
prise recently launched by Superintendent W. 
F. Knox. It is a four page paper printed on 
news print and is composed largely of local 
school news. It is sponsored by the local 
Parent-Teacher Association and distributed to 
the homes of all school patrons without charge 
through the courtesy of the teachers and pu- 
pils of the school. The expenses of publica- 
tion are borne by the Parent-Teacher Council 
from a fund created by a home talent pro- 
gram. One section of the paper is devoted 
to Parent-Teacher Association news, state and 
national. 





NEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Teachers’ Service Bureau with offices in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas 
and South Dakota has recently opened offices 
in Missouri, with headquarters at Columbia. 
Chas. Elmore, Secretary-Treasurer of the or- 
ganization, is in charge of the work in Mis- 
souri. This organization has had several 
years of successful experience in other states 
and claims as a unique feature of its technique 
the personal service which it gives to both 
teachers and school boards. They enroll teach- 
ers only after a personal interview. 





Sesquicentenhial of the Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis to be Observed This Year. 

One hundred and fifty years ago next Oc- 
tober 19 Lord Cornwallis surrendered to Gen- 
eral George Washington at Yorktown thus 
ending the Revolutionary War and beginning 
the existence of the United States as an in- 
dependent government. 

The Department of Superintendence at its 
meeting last February recommended the ob- 
servance of this anniversary. President Willis 
A. Sutton in a recent circular makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions for a program for the 
observance of that day: that the school chil- 
dren of America assemble on the afternoon of 
October 19th at 2 o’clock which was the of- 
ficial time set for the hour of surrender. 
That they stand at attention one minute and 
then sing. America. That on the same eve- 
ning a public assembly be held in all schools 
with an address and a suitable pageant, play 
or tableau to which the public is invited. It 
is thought that at the same time there will 
be assembled on the battlefield at Yorktown, 
Virginia, the President of the United States, 
members of his Cabinet, ambassadors and 
special representatives of foreign countries, 
governors of states, representatives of patri- 
otic, colonial, historical, religious, educational 
and fraternal societies as well as many thou- 
sand of the general public including school 
children. 


The town of Yorktown is to hold a celebra- 
tion covering four days beginning on the 16th 
and ending on the 19th. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT TOWARD A 
LASTING AND WELL ORGANIZED 
PEACE, 

A magazine entitled “A-Z” is the project 
of the Great International Associations in- 
terested in promoting world peace. It is pub- 
lished in Paris and the material of the at- 
tractive initial number is published in four 
languages, one of which is English; the others 
French, German, and Spanish. The current 
number though quite interesting is intended 
as merely an outline of future publications. 
It will certainly be a popular magazine on 

the reading table of any school library. 

Its editor has the following to say rela- 
tive to the publication and the reasons for 
its appearance. 

“World peace can only be permanently 
achieved through constant and unanimous ef- 
fort. 

“The Major international Associations, with- 
out distinction of opinion, have united them- 
selves in this common task, endeavouring to 
orient the mind of the youth of all nations 
towards thoughts of peace and international 
co-operation. 

“For it is the youth of to-day that will have 
to bear the responsibilities of to-morrow; up- 
on its intellectual formation will depend either 
the return towards the errors of the past or 
the advancement towards a lasting, a well- 
organized peace. 

“The Major international Associations, in- 
spired by this thought, have established per- 
manent co-operative relations among them- 
selves for the last six years. Their Liaison 
Committee strives, by every possible means, 
to prepare youth to face adequately its future 
duties. 

“Among the most important projects initi- 
ated by the Liaison Committee of the Major 
international Associations is the following 
one, to which it wishes to draw attention to- 
day. 

“The Liaison Committee, in accordance with 
the wishes expressed repeatedly by several 
of the Associations, estimated that the 
creation of an international illustrated maga- 
zine for youth be a noted contribution to- 
wards the work in favour of peace. It is with 
this aim that the magazine A-Z has been 
created. 

“The mere fact that adolescents in every 
part of the world will be able to enjoy read- 
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ing the same publication, issued for their 
common entertainment and documentation, 
will in itself be an important element of kin- 
ship between them. 

“Moreover, A-Z, while striving to maintain 
a form attractive to its young readers, will, 
by the type of material treated in its pages, 
inspire them towards ideals of world-wide cu- 
cperation, pointing out, among other things, 
that civilization is the common achievement 
of all peoples. 

“The Liaison Committee of Major interna- 
tional Associations therefore kindly requests 
all organizations and persons who approve 
of its initiative to offer it their support by 
making widely known the magazine A-Z.” 

The price $1.80 a year. Subscriptions will 
be taken at News Stands or for this pur- 
pose, Mr. L. Dumas, Palais Royal 2, Rue 
de Montpensier, Paris, France. 





Popular Education Magazine Changes Name. 

The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is to 
be known henceforth as “The Instructor.” This 
magazine, which for forty years has been a 
wide influence in the elementary school field, 
represents a merger of the Normal Instructor 
established in 1891 and Primary Plans which 
first appeared in 1903. The two journals were 
consolidated in 1914. The change of name re- 
flects common usage and, according to the 
publishers, the teaching profession itself has 
done the renaming rather than they. The 
new title will not signify a change in editorial 
policy except such as comes with growth and 
improvement. Its aim will still be to pro- 
vide definite and usable classroom material 
for the teachers of the primary, intermediate 
and upper grades of rural schools. 


THE SCHOOL BUS CARRIES ABOUT TWO 
MILI ION AMERICAN PUPILS DAILY. 


HE RECENT school bus tragedy in Colo- 
rado turns attention to the important role 
the motor bus plays in modern education. 

According to information gathered by the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, approximately 2,000,000 children are 
carried to and from school daily by this 
means of transportation, and the bus which 
became stalled in the Colorado snow was only 
one of nearly 50,000 such motor vehicles which 
daily serve about 17,000 schools throughout 
the United States. 

Since 1869, when the first State law for 
transportation of school children was passed 
by Massachusetts, and followed by similar 
laws in Vermont in 1876 and Maine in 1880, 
practically all States have enacted some form 
of legislation permitting transportation of 
children to and from school. Delaware and 
Wyoming, in 1919, were among the last 
States to enact school transportation legis- 
lation. In many States transportation is com- 
pulsory for pupils living a certain distance 
from the school building. 


The cost of school bus service in the United 
States during 1930 is said to have been ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. Of this amount 
Indiana probably expended more than any 
other State, nearly $4,000,000, while North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, and California, each disbursed 
more than a million dollars for school bus 
operation. Practically every State operated 
more school busses in 1930 than in any previ- 
ous year, statistics show. 

Probably no better example of the increase 
of bus transportation for school purposes can 
be cited than a presentation of expenditure 
figures for school bus transportation in Mary- 
land. In 1920 this State paid $65,000 for 
transportation of school children. In 1930, 
just ten years later, this disbursement had 
been increased to $600,000, nearly 10 times as 
much. 

In Colorado, where the recent bus tragedy 
took place, 165 schools were served by 560 
busses last year, and more than 12,000 chil- 
dren dependent upon busses for their daily trip 
to and from school, at a total cost of $350,000, 
the 1930 report of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators reveals. 

Much of the success of “Consolidated” rural 
high schools is attributed to the motor bus of 
today and to improved highways. A decrease 
in the number of small rural schools has been 
paralleled by an increase in “consolidated” 
schools, the Office of Education reports. “Con- 
solidated” schools have been established at 
the rate of more than 1,000 per year during 
the past 10 years. From 1918 to 1928 one- 
room schools decreased from 195,000 to 
153,000, while the number of “consolidated” 
schools increased from 5,000 to 17,000. 

According to recent information, from 1926 
to 1930 the number of school busses increased 
from 27,000 to 42,000, and the school bus 
route mileage climbed from 250,000 miles to 
approximately 425,000 miles. School busses 
travel more than half of the total mileage 
traveled by all types of busses carrying pas- 
sengers or freight, records show. 

Every precaution is taken to safeguard the 
lives of school-child passengers, and as the 
result school bus accidents have been kept at 
a minimum. “Children should be as safe in 
the school bus as they are in the school room” 
is a common slogan, and stringent measures 
are taken to make this statement a fact. 

“Safety teaching” in the classroom has 
proved effective in decreasing accidents on 
school busses, and safety devices on busses 
have also aided greatly in preventing mishaps. 
Bus drivers are usually carefully selected. 
Physical fitness, experience, moral character. 
and special ability are generally among the 
considerations in their selection. 

In many communities throughout the United 
States the school bus has become a factor 
almost as important and necessary to the 
education of boys and girls as the school desk 
or the blackboard. 
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Ethics of the Teaching Profession. 


The March issue of the Kansas City School 
Service Bulletin is a study of the ethics of 
the teaching profession. It contains a sum- 
mary of the report of a committee appointed 
by the National Education Association in 1924 
which made its final report in 1929. One of 
the interesting features is a list of unethical 
practices among teachers arranged according 
to the frequency of their mention by teachers 
to whom a questionnaire had been submitted. 
“Gossiping about and criticizing other teach- 
ers” is the most frequent unprofessional at- 
titude mentioned being almost double the un- 
ethical practice next in frequency which is 
“slurring the profession.” The third is break- 
ing contracts and the fourth in frequency is 
applying for jobs known not to be vacant. 
The Bulletin contains a bibliography on pro- 
fessional ethics which is quite complete. 





STATE WINNERS OF NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL AWARDS. 

State winners of the 1930-31 National High 
School Awards, largest and most compre- 
hensive creative literary competition open to 
high school writers throughout the United 
States and territories, were recently announced 
by The Magazine World, national monthly for 
high school English classes. 

A manuscript by Richard Brown Baker, 18, 
a senior in Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. L, was adjudged national winner of the 
10th annual Atlantic Monthly Essay Contest, 


which was one of the 18 divisions of the 
Awards this year. Second honors went to 
Marian Weaver, 17, senior in Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., third to Inez Parks Buck- 
ingham, 16, a senior in Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass. 

This year’s “literary Olympics” enlisted the 
interest of nearly 1,000,000 young men and 
women, 1000 of whom share in the $8500 in 
cash and trophies. Eighteen different con- 
tests, six of which were in a special journalis- 
tic section, were offered in the Awards com- 
petition just concluded. 

Those providing the prizes are The Atlantic 
Monthly; Scribner’s Magazine; Current 
Events, the national school newspaper; Boys’ 
Life, official magazine of the Boy Scouts of 
America; The American Girl, publication of 
the Girl Scouts; The Magazine World; Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association; Current Litera- 
ture; World News; Current Science, and Quill 
and Scroll, national honorary high school 
journalistic society. The State list of suc- 
cessful participants follows: 

MISSOURI STATE WINNERS. 

Atlantic Monthly Essay Contest—Madeleine 
Cooney, Sacred Heart Convent, St. Joseph. 

Scribner’s Magazine Short Stories—Bernice 
Albert, Soldan, H. S., St. Louis. 

Boys’ Life Craftsmanship Essays—Bernard 
Beumel, Public H. S., Westphalia. 

American Girl Literary Essays——Esther 
Koch, Central H. S., St. Louis. 

Current Events Contest—Elizabeth Murphy, 
Sacred Heart Academy, St. Joseph. 











Ouitstanding New Readers for the Primary Grades 
REAL LIFE READERS 


by 
Cora M. Martin, University of Texas 
Patty Smith Hill, Columbia University 


PRR ittdniwessonncnnaiamend At the Farm 
is l,l ee At Home 
SECOND READER---------- Tales and Travels 
THIRD READER-------- New Stories and Old 


The REAL LIFE READERS are written for the AVERAGE child to be 
used by the AVERAGE teacher. 

Their content is based on actual experiences of real children and standard 
literary selections. 

Their vocabularies are selected—according to standard lists; according to par- 
ticular needs of average children; according to scientific findings as to natural 
repetition and distribution. 

Provision is made for silent and oral reading, in their proper proportion, with 
frequent checks for silent reading. 

The illustrations are colored photographs of real situations. There is entire 
agreement between text and picture, providing excellent READING CUES. 


Published By 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 320 EAST 21st STREET, CHICAGO 
Correspondence Invited. 
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Historical Essays, Senior High School, Rosa- 
lie Fleming, Roosevelt H. S., St. Louis. Junior 
High School__Edna May Ueberle, Soldan H. 
S., St. Louis. 

Poetry—Mary Jokerst, Valle H. S., St. 
Genevieve. 

Book Reviews—Frank Burcham, Fayette. 

Magazine Reviews—Mildred Jane Wade, 
Moberly. 

Editorials—Stanly Chapman, Lathrop Trade 
School, Kansas City. 

News Stories—Glenn Wolff, Lathrop Trade 
H. S., Kansas City. 





Feature Stories—Mary Gabler, Jefferson 
City. 

Interviews—Wells Burton, Paseo, H. S., 
Kansas City. 

Sports Stories—Bob Morrison, Webster 
Groves. 

Columns—Bill Kimber, Paseo H. S., Kansas 
City. 


Cartoons—Esther Turner, Paseo H. S., Kan- 
sas City. 


N. E. A.’s NEW RESEARCH DIRECTOR 





William G. Carr, Director of the Research Division of 
the National Education Asociation, Washington. 


Dr. W. G. Carr, assistant director of the 
Division of Research of the National Educa- 
tion Association, will be director of the 
Division of Research, beginning June 1, ac- 
cording to the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, March 23 at na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. 

Dr. Carr succeeds Dr. John K. Norton 
whose resignation to accept a professorship 
on the faculty of Columbia University was 
recently accepted by the executive committee. 


“The development of the Research Division 
is a concrete expression, by the organized 
teachers of the nation of their desire to re- 
place individual opinion and guesswork by 
pooled experience and tested knowledge as 
guides in the education of children,” said Dr. 
Norton in submitting his resignation. “It has 
been a great privilege to have some. part in 
giving that desire expression through the Re- 
search Division.” 

The executive committee complimented Dr. 
Norton upon his effective leadership as fol- 
lows: 

“In accepting your resignation to take ef- 
fect June 1, 1931, permit us to acknowledge 
the indebtedness of the Association and of 
the entire teaching profession to you for nine 
years of most outstanding and distinguished 
service. You have organized and put on an 
established basis, the Division of Research 
of the National Education Association which 
is doing a marvelous work in developing and 
promoting the best in education. 

“Your Division has become the clearing 
house of the Nation in phases of educational 
research for current use. It is respected by 
the colleges and universities. It is com- 
mended by state departments of education and 
by the national office of Education. What a 
monument you have erected in your eight 
years with the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

“While we regret that the Association is 
to lose your services as director, we wish 
you success in your new position and fully ex- 
pect you—in this new field—to add to the 
achievements already placed to your credit.” 

Dr. Carr, who follows Dr. Norton in the 
leadership of the research activities of the As- 
sociation came to the Division of Research in 
January, 1929, from the position of Director 
of Research of the California Teachers As- 
sociation. He is a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he received the Ph. D. degree. 

Dr. Carr began his professional career in 
the Glendale, California schools in 1924. He 
has held teaching positions in Stanford Uni- 
versity, Pacific University, and the University 
of Michigan. He will be associate professor 
of Education in Stanford University during 
the summer quarter, 1931. 

Since coming to the Research Division, Dr. 
Carr has been working extensively in the 
field of taxation and school support and has 
kept up-to-date a current summary of proposed 
and actual school legislation -in the various 
states. He has had charge of Studies in State 
Educational Administration, an important 
project of the Division of Research, and has 
contributed much, in cooperation with Dr. 
Richard Foster and Dr. Frank Hubbard his 
fellow assistant directors, toward maintain- 
ing the high standards of the Division during 
Director Norton’s part time leave of absence 
to teach in Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity the past school year. 

Among Dr. Carr’s publications are, Educa- 
tion for World Citizenship, the Stanford 
Press, 1928 and The County Unit of School 
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Administration, the H. W. Wilson Co. He 
has contributed many articles to education 
magazines and the newspaper. 


NEW ALL-PURPOSE SCHOOL DESK 
PROVES SENSATION TO 
SCHOOL MEN 


Those in attendance at the Detroit Meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence were 
treated to an amazing new development in 
school seating, as exhibited at the educational 
display of the American Seating Company. 

Here was shown for the first time perhaps 
the most advanced development in school seat- 
ing that educators have witnessed in many 
years. A school desk, christened the “Amer- 
ican All-Purpose Universal Desk”, was ex- 
hibited and demonstrated, which by simple ad- 
justment of various attachments and unique 
yet simple devices can be utilized for six 
distinct purposes in the schoolroom. 

As illustrated, this desk adapts itself ideally 
to any of six purposes. From the standard 
type Universal, noted for its comfort and 
posture correctness, this same desk by quick 
adjustment is quickly transformed into a type- 
writer desk, a study top model, a level top 
model, a comfortable seat and desk for crip- 
pled children or a sight conservation desk. 

“American” school seats are notable as the 
product of scientific research, and the result 
of years of specialized experience in the needs 
of the modern classroom. But this new model, 
retaining its qualities of posture correctness, 
has been pronounced by educators who have 
viewed it as superior for progressive, modern 
schools. . 

There seems to be no doubt but that this, 
one of the many models developed by the 
American Seating Company, will be widely 
and enthusiastically accepted wherever school 
seats are used. Its fundamental soundness, 


its advance features herald a new day in mod- 
ern, up-to-the-minute seating that has had no 
equal since school seats became an object of 
attention. 


Typewriter Desk—A tilting top 
for the typewriting department 
provides comfort and correct pos- 
ture. Turn the top down and go 
on with work. 


Level Top—A simple device for 
attaching beneath the lid, holds it 
level. Front feet are placed to per- 
mit two or more desks to face to- 
gether for group study. 


Study Top Model—The standard 
top can be substituted with a top 
without book receptacle, making an 
ideal desk for high school and study 
hall purposes. 





Standard Type—The all-purpose 
desk. Insures comfortable correct 
posture. Various adjustments, at- 
tachments and _ devices quickly 
adapt it to any school use. 





Comfort for Cripples—This is the 
standard Universal with various at- 
tachments which may be purchased 
separately to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 





With Book Support—By exchang- 
ing the pencil rail, the special beok 
support extension quickly converts 
the standard model to a sight con- 
servation desk. 





A GUIDE-BOOK FOR SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION, by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, New York. 


This is a course of study in safety educa- 
tion, the preparation of which has been en- 
couraged by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Commissioner Jno. W. Cooper. It has sugges- 
tive material for all grades of pupils from 
the kindergarten through the high school. 
The book may be had complete for eighteen 
cents; with the vocational and secondary por- 
tions omitted for thirteen cents and with the 
elementary section omitted for eleven cents 
for quantity lots. Singly the prices are fifty, 
forty and thirty-five cents respectively. 
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LETTERS FROM A HARD-BOILED TEACH- 
ER TO HIS HALF-BAKED SON, by Wm. 
H. Patterson. Copyrighted by George 
Frederick Miller. Published by the Day- 
lion Company, Washington, D. C. 


In this book the son is told that he is only 
half-baked, that teaching is not all joy rides 
and belly-laughs, how to learn who is what 
and why, not to be fooled by jelly-bean Eng- 
lish, that shabby feathers make shabby birds, 
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that even a preacher can’t always tell the 
truth and get away with it, to look the gift 
horse in the eye, to be aware of knot holes in 
the board of education, and some fifteen other 
equally important things in twenty-three let- 
ters. Each letter is a gem of philosophy and 
philosophizing on practical subjects with which 
the young teacher and superintendent are con- 
fronted. Of one thing you may be sure; that 
if you read one letter, you will read the other 
twenty-two,—and you will profit by the read- 
ing. 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 











Teachers Wanted 


For openings NOW in various states. 
We have placed others. We can help 
you. APPLY IMMEDIATELY. 
The Warrensburg Teachers Agency 
H. H. Gilliland, Manager 











Warrensburg, Mo. 




















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to 


It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
Secretary of the N. A. T. A., Chamber of Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio. 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 
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WESTERN REFERENCE 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
Kindergarten to University. 






















We make con- 
tact with the 
best teaching 
talent — and 
find the best 
teaching posi- 
tions. In every 
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conception of intelligent placement service. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


department—from primary through college—experienced placement a are at your command. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. 
Write now for registration blank. 
Address 849 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


C. E. Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgate 
University, Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


HICAGO 






They will give you a new 






































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


| NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 





UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


| CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS — Warrensburg, Mo. 


‘ 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
. L. HENDRICKS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 































PROFESSION may be defined most simply 
as a trade which is organized, incompletely, 
Sino doubt, but genuinely for the perform- 
@jance of function. It is not simply a collec- 
tion of individuals who get a living for 
themselves by the same kind of work. Nor is it 
merely a group which is organized exclusively for 
the economic protection of its members, though that 
is normally among its purposes. It is a body of men 
who carry on their work in accordance with rules 
designed to enforce certain standards both for the 
better protection of its members and for the better 
service of the public. . . . Its essence is that it 
assumes certain responsibilities for the competence of 
its members or the quality of its wares, and that it 
deliberately prohibits certain kinds of conduct on 
the ground that, though they may be profitable to 
the individual, they are calculated to bring into dis- 
repute the organization to which he belongs. While 
some of its rules are trade union regulations designed 
primarily to prevent the economic standards of the 
profession being lowered by unscrupulous competi- 
tion, others have as their main object to secure that 
no member of the profession shall have any but a 
purely professional interest in his work.—R. H. 
Tawney, The Acquisitive Society. 











